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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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® t r zea W 
h Y k 
t i i 
PETER FENELON COLLIER, 
‘ ee \ 
t i ce a WEE 
& ry 
u t 
x \ 
W " 
LIKE LUCIFER 
\ 1bse ‘ ‘ ece e the World’s Fa nove 
\lice Ash with tl ‘ ti ie, \ XI No. 20 
( 8) , WI We are ure 1 readers l be 
plesnse With th t oughly American and homely 
I'he next no ly ued with ONCE A WEEK, Vol 
XI No. 2 “ ri Like Lucif , tense und 
powerfully dramat el by Fanny du Tertre, ‘“ Der 
Vat uthor of tl Story of a Sta vhich was pu 
list l nh I ral 1 e year a ) For those who 
! I ead f Mi Du Tertr novels, we must 
state that the hief characteristic of her fiction is the 
drama pie plot and character ; that is ’ 
ra \ er competent novel s supply several 
pa f , M Du Tertre dismisses the ex 
plana h or two hurried movements of the 
i i h tride, leap and mnd of action and 
ray ri »< efor It Like Lucife l 
mit er novel than the Story of a Star,” the reader 
\\ f ‘ rik ‘ e and ustration of thet I 
ou ‘ il ‘ 


A TRIUMPH OF CIVILIZATION. 
eg BAL life must be protected against indiscriminate 
. slau I s the nternational moraiity ” 
that tl {1 Sir CHARLES RUSSELL ridiculed 
nl i 1 ‘ e the Behrit Sea Tribunal at 
ie but it stands to-day as part and parce of inter- 
natioa LW ( ization and the American Union 
have triumphed, and another precedent has been added 
' ; t of the Rey 
Li nfa y Colu ibid de ince to the custom, 
wh 1 Powe el er f paying annual tribute 
tot < he S th Mediterranean littoral. \ 
few \ illet I unds t it { 
B t nt high sea Within 
t ' \ n st lis he challenged 
t { $ yw t to now commonwealths 
we re} il t I » En ( ind she 
n An l if t Civ Wa 
Next nh inte i ‘ Ta I compelled Great 
Brita ») par \ ima ¢ n thus restricting 
the ! ‘ V Ss supposed to attach 
oO} t t ( wa 
N { fr he | nh seas has been mited 
An I ts the Alaska and Behring 
se ‘ ‘ t ted \ e season 
‘ ‘ May land to continue unt July 
» l s ywserved bot int Nort 
I O B Sea \ tectec s 
x x es I { I Ss 
P yutside t Behrit 
s \ f tire ~ sealing 1S 
l B , \ \ st tivin the it 
t t t v of decidir 
N itt it was the te 
! st t \ n eq table 
r s it n Americat 
P ‘ richt to defend 
‘ wiht Ses Lim 
fe vas t i \ 
I ( ible 
\ s 1 iit \ 
t en Alas 
K x t t seeK a 
s B the v 
f t n 
then er 


ONCE A 


WEEK. 








THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
()*! I i me t S eal the other 
Was proposition repe 
t } it clauses of the Sherman Act, we re 
ma i mis 1 for the Amie i ple 
that the rency question is debated in both Houses of 
Congress ar 1 the press in a spirit of hot partisanship 
her tha th a sincere desire to find the true rem 
ed ‘ I spread distress. ONCE A WEEK 
hia cept ‘ ring all the discussion up to the present 
moment I refrained from aiding one side or the 
her refe to occupy the attitude of an impartial 


onlooket It has opened its columns, nevertheless, to 
permit others to discuss the burning question, for in an 
emergency like the one that confronts us too much 
light cannot be shed on the dark or doubtful spots. 

It isin this spirit of fair play that we print on our 
first page this week Mr. NASsT’s suggestive caricature of 


SHERMAN as a sort of jack-in-the-box. It can 


e said of caricature thi 


old of a 


verv marrow ot a 


it it very frequently, by a few 
Mr. NAsT's 


reat question, and thus 


master hand—such as 


strokes 


touches the 





attention to the essential points lost o 


arouses public 
seen but dimly through the mists of brilliant but mis- 
Mr. NAsT, we think, 
light the plain truth by suggesting that the Sher- 


leading arguments, has brought into 





broad 


man Law is saddled with too much of the responsibility 


for the existing sad condition of the country. ‘* Our work- 


shops are closing, the banks are stopping payment, 


workmen the homes of the poor are threatened 


are idle, 
with want and the property of the rich is in peril,” ex- 
claimed Senator HOAR the other day. But all this is not 
the 


bined, 


direct result of one cause. Many causes have com- 


and not the least, perhaps, is the uneasy feeling 
as to what may be done by Congress toward amending 
radically our tariff. There is nothing more unsettling 
to the future. It 


checks enterprise and thus narrows the field for hon- 


than doubt as makes capital shy, 


est labor. 


It is evident will 


of Act, 


the excited body may do in the way of tariff legislation 


that Congress repeal the purchas- 


ing clauses the Sherman but who knows what 


under the whip and spur of the partisan press? Therein 
ies the great danger; therein, perhaps, may be found 
the root of our present troubles. Neither the currency 


nor the tariff are simple questions to be disposed of in 
i day ora week. As Senator Hoar told his colleagues, 
there are subtleties in both questions surpassing the 
subtleties of metaphysics. The following extract from 


Mr. Hoar’s admirable speech should be read and taken 





























to heart by every true friend of the Republic 
heologian, f an, no {doctor of the civ aw, no 
‘ ron contingent remainders or resulting tru r executo 
devices was ever called upon to « l with more plitting dis- 
t 3 i profound spec s, more logical les baffling 
the t a ence tha i x2 found in the works of writers 
" t his or ther ¢ ns And yet is not too 
mui t iv that ere is lecislation which so de- 
mands wise aud s t ct ration, and t « clear t 
rstatr u rre 1 so vital toa he best inter- 
N a x Ame t ad Ww a 
ul powe ‘ vho approache 
1 t r 4 | tT spiri r spired 
the € a t ma a ” pub cala t 
Our task scover al » remed great € inder w 1 
nN asses anda art f the country suffer. 
Wema rin opir as to the responsibility, but I 
may find substantial agre ent as tothe cure f I can finda 
< rtunity to help save the ship, I care not whether a De rat 
i R i 1 comma wi ve error Pres t 
A eland hose W follow him have committed in the 1 
wha uken purp s they may have f the future—I a 
y , } t prese f t I ca ) 
' t safety and the pr v she en- 
Ma 4, 1883 
This is the proper spirit in which to approach the 
q tions of the hour—questions, which, to quote from 
the for le language of President CLEVELAND'S Message, 
s} } rise above the plane of party politics.” It is 
especially tr of the tariff, about which the ablest 
! s ff. und t sentiment of the whole country 
Ss venly divided 
I urty in power owes it to the country to allay 
p inxietvy by proclaiming in some authoritative 
Wa ts intention not to take up tariff legislation for 
it least two vears to come. Then the present excite- 
ment will have subsided, and the country will be in 
a er form to stand the strain and excitement of 
a revision of the tariff. But to meddle with it now 
vi % to ise our troubles. Take time, gentle- 
‘ ind deliberat calmly Imitate the patriotic 
stand of Senator Hoar, gentlemen of the Democrati 
party, and resolve not to approach the tariff question 
, 1 spirit of partisanship Indeed, both the tariff 
and the currency should not be meddled with before 
consulting the best minds in the country, as is done 


in Ens France and Belgium, 


and, 





und j Im the mean- 
wi { t { i . 
\ e, » appe i uriil mmission omposed of 
expe I " st me of both parties to consider 
Vhat bey 1 ) n the n vision 
nen t ) ne arrive 


4 GLOOMY AUCTION DAY. 


jhe ch A o-Indian commerce is a serious detri- 
ment to B sh mercbants, and the Bank of Eng- 

il ) ! y threatened by the silve rupee 
| sh S even now at a discount, owin of 
ourse, to the er coinage of India. No wonder the 
Indian Coune stopped free silver coinage on private 
The teas of ¢ ad Japan find their way to Brit- 
ish merchants t British tea emporiums, in British 
mie jantmen, despite the fact that both of those 
pe iv heathe countries still persist in using silver 
is money It is thought that the British financial 
s en soon give way under the strain of this 

tea silver 

The hides of Argentina, the coffee of Brazil, the ni- 


trates of Peru and Chili, the rosewood and mahogany 
the Central American States, and the 
i the Southland of the 
Western Hemisphere, keep the shipping of all lands 
but for port of that 
gerous continent, upon which the light 
Unfortunate 


foreclose on 


of Mexico and 


products generally of great 


ours Waiting cargoes in every 
ly dar 


of monometallism has not yet dawned, 


financial 


¢ for a chance to 
to the 


Europe is watchin 


Southern 


our 


neighbors avoid coming silver ca- 


lamity. 
It is barely that 


bonds, railroad bonds and shares, lager beer breweries, 


possible American Government 


American public lands, and even some of those frieht- 
fully risky mineral ranges out near Denver, have been 
bought with a species of British money that was not all 
convertible into gold, for there is not gold coin enough 
in the world to buy out British interests in these several 
lines of investment at 


present. It may be reasonably 


suspected that in many of these deals British mono- 


metallists nothing better or 
than 


up in our Treasury vaults” 


paid scarcer or dearer 


bars of silver bullion, such as are now 


** piled 
waiting for the red flag of 


auction day, as it were, Pioneer American brewers, 


land 
offices that sold these properties and securities are about 


our Uncle Sam, our railroad builders ‘and our 


to take steps looking to gold payments by our British 
cousins inste 


id of the financial junk that was paid for 


them. British investors must feel a bit nervous at the 


prospec Es 


In view of t 


tain 


he fact that China, Japan and India con- 


about half of the human ‘e, it is little short of 


miraculous that the British financial system has held 
out against their silver assaults so long. We must 
bear in mind, also, that these effete Orientals are 


poor buyers, are always taking in and never paying 


out, except when a cannon’s mouth or something of 
Unless Great Brit- 
ain has already made herself whole by 
rich At 
self; and unless she has traded with China and Japan 
** treaty that 


the demoralizing tendency of Chinese and 


the kind compels that reciprocity. 
‘uling India, and 
controlling the ¢lo-Indian commerce to suit her- 


on a basis of profits and rights,” have 


nullified 
Japanese silver. the losses sustained have been 
Fo 
liberal buyers and have given our golden cousins an 
of 
impends and British investors hold off. 


for 


must 


phenomenal. here, in this country, we have been 


occasional slice our silver boodle, and yet disaster 


So, what 
the Oriental 


by a selfish, ungenerous people who 


must 


be the reckoning due to them silver 


fraud perpetrated 
never put their hands in their pockets excepf to give 
John Bull silver change for gold sovereigus ? 

South America, India, China and 
put much-wronged and 


beloved cousin on the bloek, with the red flag floating 


Take ourselves, 


Japan, all together, and our 
oer it ail, and it must needs be a gloomy auction day. 
O, Thou ! Unlucky Silver! Woe is thee and us! 

THE twenty-five savings banks of New York City owed 
depositors, June 30, $347,168,118. The fourteen savings 
banks, of Brooklyn and Kings County owed depositors on 
This makes the total for the 
District, exclusive of the New Jersey side, 
And 2arning dividends, It 
as any gold that was ever minted or 
is doing more good for the country at 
large than any the bullion that has back 
and forth on the Atlantic like the rest of the quality for 
the past six mol ths 


the same date $108,113,545. 
Metropolitan 
$455, 281,663. it is all sate and 
is as good money 
hoarded, and it 


ot 





been going 


Hindoos are at mob-war in 
Bombay over the killing of a cow which the Hindoos hold 
sacred, the killing of pigs which the Hindoos then 
proceeded to throw into the Mohammedan mosques iff re- 
Before the excitement subsides there is likely 
bloodshed. Many Bombay merchants 
until confidence is restored. Silver 
rupee certificates have taken a drop in London. 


'HE Mohammedans and 
a 


and 
taliation 


nuch 


afraid to do business 


to be are 





CHARLES WILBORN, in jail for fraud at Birmingham, 
Ala., carried on a bucket distillery inside the walls for 
over a week. He went hungry and converted his mo- 
lasses into rum, and his green corn and corn-bread into 


whisky It should be a severe drought when Mr. Wilborn 


goes a-thirst 


of New York are 
Score another for 


Anarchists 
newspaper organ. 


gency 


glish-speaking 
their 
the prevailing striz 


THE Et 
about to lose 
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ny 
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RECEIVER HAWKINS, of the Indianapolis National Bank, 
filed his first sworn statement before the State Tax Com- 
The statement sets forth that the 
valuation and statements made as to the undivided profits 


missioners August 17. 


and surplus funds of the bank were false, and were made 
for the purpose of concealing from the public the true 
condition of the said bank; that he believes and is ready 
to show that on the first day of April, 1893, the bank was 
wholly insolvent and had no undivided profits nor surplus 
fund and that its stock was without value. This state- 
ment, of course, indicates that perjury was committed by 
the bank’s officersin making returns to the commissioners 
for taxation. Receiver Hawkins refused to say anything 
further to reporters regarding the bank’s condition. Dis- 
trict Attorney Burke has left for Washington to consult 
with the Attorney-General on the matter. 

IN the finish race of big sloops at Newport, August 17, 
the Morgan-Iselin yacht Vigilant won the Astor cup, 
beating the Colonia five minutes and forty-one seconds 
and the Jubilee five minutes and forty-nine seconds, The 
Pilgrim’s showing was very discouraging. 

It has been learned that Dan Arata, who murdered 
Grand Army Veteran Lightfoot a few weeks ago near 
Denver, and was lynched, was chief and host of a gang of 
expert Italian counterfeiters. It is known that this gang 
flooded New York, St. Louis and other Eastern cities with 
counterfeit five-dollar bills about a year ago. 

THE United Presbyterian Synod, at Chautauqua, voted, 
August 17, to exonerate the Rev. J. B. Lee and to’sustain 
his appeal from the action of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 
An appeal from two members who were suspended from 
the Second United Presbyterian Church of Buffalo was 
also sustained. 

Comstock, CHENEY & Co., of Ivoryion, Conn., have 
given notice to employees occupying the company’s houses 
that rents will be abated during the business depression 
and while the factories are shut down. The company has 
a large number of houses and employs about five hundred 
men. 

MINISTER BLOUNT, just back from Hawaii, is not com- 
mitted to the restoration of Queen Liliuokolani. 

BERLIN is uneasy over the discovery of three cases re- 
sembling Asiatic cholera. 

———— + @< 






( Dif a © FA 
£5 of tue GREAT FAI K 
HEN a tired mother, at the Fair, 
has carried her baby for hours she 
eagerly embraces the opportu- 
nity to have her child “checked.”’ 
You have heard of checking overcoats, hats and canes; 
but it remains for the astute managers of the World’s 
Fair to anticipate the wants of American women in the 
matter of ‘‘ checking” children. 

In the Children’s Building there are several large, 
light apartments set aside for this unique service. 
Here, all day long, may be seen a line of women kiss- 
ing their babies adieu and handing them over, reluctantly, 
it must be admitted, to the care of the trained nurses, who 
are sweet and pretty in their white caps and aprons and 
their plain but attractive uniform. At the door the 
mother gives the name of her darling, pays a small fee 
and sees the infant given over to the graces of the at- 
tendants. 

“Do the babies give much trouble ? 
the nurses. 

‘‘Come inside and judge.” 

The babies’ rooms are fitted up with every comfort, as 
faras babyland goes. There are many dainty white cots; 
there are swings; there are unnumbered toys scattered 
about the floor; there are the prettiest books of fairy 


I asked one of 


stories. 

Nor are all the children infants in arms. Good-sized 
girls and boys are left in the care of the ‘‘checking” de- 
partment. These youngsters readily make friends with 
each other, indulging in many a happy game together. 
There is no boisterous fun, such as ‘‘tag,” but for all 
that, the little ladies and gentlemen thoroughly delight in 
the occasion. In the meantime, some of the babies sleep, 
others roll upon the floor, while still others squall lustily. 
Occasionally a nurse will administer a gentle love tap, by 
way of needful rebuke to some willful child. 

In the interval, through great glass windows—one side 
of the partition is so constructed—are the visitors to the 
Fair. How they throng about the babies’ room! Wo- 
men are there, smilingly pointing out to their escorts this 
or that child, with the feminine suggestion that ‘the 
darling cherub is simply lovely.’’ Men press closer to 
view the odd spectacle. All day long, hour after hour, 
the novel scene is continued. ‘See the babies!’’ ‘Oh, 
the darlings!” ‘‘ Well, well!” “If I were the nurse I 
would do some spanking!” These and similar expres- 
sions float upward over the heads of the thronging hun- 
dreds of on-lookers. 

And by and by mamma returns. Hastening to the 
office she calls for Flossy or Benny or Johnny. 

“Was Johnny a good boy ?”’ asks the woman, blush- 
ing. In her face there is that which suggests that she has 
her misgivings; and great is her relief when the nurse de- 
clares, enthusiastically, that ‘‘ Johnny is a dear angel.” 

Then Johnny grunts a bit, and directly he has fallen 
asleep in his mother’s arms. 

At the Fair the first question with the average Ameri- 
can is: 

“How can I get in free ? 

The free list, according to the published reports, is 
often as high as thirty thousand in a day! The A. A. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


reading this takes hope He wonders whether there may 
not be some reason why he, t¢ \ ent ¢ } 


vis rs 


this army of free-tick 





To get a free ticket, or, rather, to make apy itio 
you must direct your footsteps toward the \ 
tration Building. In the open court under the domea 
cool wind is blowing; people sit about on the benches 
chatting and eating luncheon. Music comes to your ears 
There is life and movement everywhere. The guard tells 
you that you should go to floor “‘C.’’ He eyes you sus 
piciously, almost sorrowfully. But you are not to be 
terred. You get into the elevator, and whiz !—up you g 


to magical floor ‘*C.”’ 

There a curious scene presents itself. 

A boy in a flaming scarlet suit, acting as a doorkeeper, 
is waiting for you. He anticipates your business, so that 


it isa mere formality for you to say, ina f 


faint voice, that 

you desire to see the man who issues passe s.’ You move 
quickly to a large room to the lef The walls you note 
with interest. They are papered With specimens of al 
most every newspaper under the sun, the North, the East 
the West duly indicated. The heading of ONCE A WEEK 
is conspicuous among the weekly publications 

Outside the counter there is a throng of deeply silent 
visitors. Some hold letters of recommendation in their 
hands; others are bending over the railing engaged in 
mysterious conversations; others sigh deeply ; Occasion- 
ally a man turns sharply on his heel and, sighing we 
fully, stalks dejectedly from the room. Women are 
there, too, in large numbers 

‘** Well, I would like a pass.”’ 

All aay long, week after week, these words rise to the 
ceiling. Then explanations follow. The clerks in the 
pass department, by this time, have witnessed many of 
the more mysterious of human nature’s traits; also, some 
of the most brazen. Men who would hesitate to pick a 
pocket come here in droves, and, in the most daring 
fashion, try to trump up reasons why they should have 
free admission to the great Fair. One man hints that he 
is a political power in Toledo; a second says that he is 
related by marriage to one of the largest exhibitors on 
the grounds; a third despairingly says that he tried to get 
space to exhibit his new-fangled wash-machine, but that 
the commissioners early in the spring cut short his hopes; 
‘‘ otherwise,” he says, wiping the perspiration from his 
face, ‘‘he would surely have his machine at the Fair 

Then there are the friends of the exhibitors, and the 
aldermen from afar, and the men who once served the 
country in places more or less conspicuous, Then, too, 
there are the old soldiers, the old sailors, the old 
ers and the old inmates of asylums! 

It isa delicate, ofttimes difficult, task to look over all 
these claims. But it has to be done, and it is done. Many 
who call are given passes on presentation of their lette: 
These lucky ones depart smiling. 

But there is one bit of procedure which reveals the 
average American in his true commercial instincts After 
the clerk has decided to issue a pass to a visitor, he says 

“Very well; come around to-morrow and your pas 
will be here. 

But,” adds the applicant, ‘‘ must I pay to-morrow to 





penslol 








” 


getin?” 

“No,” says the clerk, smiling dryly, “here is a pass 
good for one day,’’ and thereupon the stranger is handed 
a small yellow card. 

Taking this the man departs. 

Although the management has volunteered to issue a 
pass good for thirty days or more, the caller has been 
wondering about that extra fifty cents for to-morrow’s 
admission. 

He has saved his money—and he is happy 

The women who come to the Fair are, it would appear, 
the most painstaking and persistent sightseers. his is 
shown by the number of the sex who may be observed go- 
ing the rounds, and, in the most businesslike fashion, 
stopping now and then and noting in a memo. book a 
brief description of any exhibit that may chance to catch 
the fancy. 

Memo. books prevail at the Fair. 

Principally, too, are the scribes women. You see women 





everywhere, taking notes on every imaginable sort of 
man’s handiwork. Mummies, looms, electric apparatus 
to turn sawdust into a useful commodity, stuffed birds, 
exhibits of bananas and so on—all these and other equally 
complicated lines of this world’s products come in for 
their fair share of observation and written comment o1 
the part of the women visitors 

It is, on the other hand, not a common sight to see a 
man with a memo. book. Men are too lazy or too busy or 
too indifferent or too practical. Whatever the explana- 
tion, suffice it to say that the men who visit the Fair may 
usually be found wandering about the grounds, observing 
this or that with more or less interest. The men withal 
show, first of all, signs of being bored. No woman ever 
reaches such a mental state; at least, while on the 
grounds. Daintily she trips to and fro, her restless eyes 
and her unfilagging stub of a pencil busy all day long, her 
memo. book gaining in size, line by line, the longer she 
stays. 

And then the letter-writing ! 

If we only could read a few of those millions of letters 
penned by women! Everywhere you turn, in every nook 
and cranny of the giant buildings, wherever the generous 
management has seen fit to place pen and paper, you will 
be quite likely, nine times out of ten, to see a woman 
writing away as though her life depended upon it, telling 
the dear ones at home of the wonders and beauties of the 
great World’s Fair. 

It may be that women are less selfish. That, I take it, 
is the explanation. Seeing all this wealth and grandeur, 
she is anxious to share her delights with her friends 
Thus it is that she seizes the first opportunity to write 
letters. 

The many desks in the State buildings are, in the main, 
used by women, who write, write, write all the livelong 


day, and, indeed, until lights are ki ‘ ind 
has come 

Beyond all qu it is the we ‘ of An ( 
are seeing thi e Fa ‘ W ak 
sto gyaway the 1 ‘ emo eve ter 
to retail em over many a ! i tea ble t he 
delight, edif tio striue vy of row ear 
sex 

When you g the Exy t I I much u 
Ww xpect to see and w m ! y other t 
which you have not pianned to w will go away 
rejoiced that you have found 

rhus the World’s Fair is, in a sense, t at server a 
land of new and uner ¢ discoverie If Colu u s- 
covered America—of which fact \ ire now of é nd 

tis no less true that it has remained fe the pe e of 
this and other lands to unearth the features of the great 
Exposition ! 

For the Fair is large beyond comprehensiot It is big 
beyond your wildest fancies. It surpasses even your 
grandest dreams. There is nothing, « er on the earth, 
or under the earth, or, as far as it is given to mortal 
vision to penetrate in this world-life, above the earth, 
which will serve to measure the supreme grandeur, the 
amazing beauty and the wealth of the exhibits shown at 
the World’s Fair 

Do not make a mistake You cannot see the Fair ina 
week, or in a month, or in two months, or—shall I say 
it ina lifetime! It is simply impossible To attempt 
the task is to reduce yourself, in three days, to a condition 


of nervous and mental prostration pordet 














collapse. There are men and women aimlessly dr ng 
themselves about the grounds who are fit subjects for the 
hospital! There is something pitiful in their heroie yet 
hopeless endeavors to ‘‘ go into every building.” The end 
is apparent Nature gives way. Aftera week these ¢ 
thusiastic Fair-coers sit dreamily their rooms dozing 
over a novel “Let us go to the air to-day,” you sug 
gest. 

The answer is a dismal shake of the heat 

This is why it is that, in every part of the grounds, one 
witnesses t spectacle of well-to » Americans «de 1 
ately vying with tramps in their futile efforts to find the 
soft side of a bench, and to watch the opportunity, as soot 
as the guard’s eyes are turned, to stretch their aching 


limbs at length and blissfully go to sleep 


The sleepil gy itors, the half-dead visitors, the \ r 


begone Vv tors, the dejected, the drea y YX I 
these are odd yet interesting features of the big Expo 
tio? 
Did you see the diamond exhibit ?”’ wearily asked 
one worn-out man to his friend yesterday, in my hearing 





as he flattened out on the bench and closed his eye 


“No; but I understand that there is a large one here 
suppose we go and look it up?” 
“Old boy,’ rejoined the other, between snores, I 


have been told that there is here somewhere acres and 
acres of diamonds, valued at millions and millions of d¢ 
lars; but if it were twenty feet from this bench you could 
not hire me to move were you to offer me half the dis« 
play. Have you a bottle of chloroform about you? 
Thanks, dear boy; I will now end this misery at once 
Awaken me in time to get out at eleven o’clock to-night, 
when they close the grounds; by that time I may again be 
in shape.” 

And he smelled of the bottle, rolled over and was soon 
wrapped in a profound slumber.—JOHN HUBERT GREUSEI 
-~e< 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BANK-NOTES 

IN these days, When currency is so difficult to obtain 
and Congress is in extra session to cousider the relative 
importance of gold and silver as factors in the cireulating 
medium—in these days it is specially interesting to know 
how currency is made, and where. The illustrations on 





page 8 present graphic views of scenes in connection with 
the engraving and printing of bank-notes. Here we have 


the engraver at work on the plate which is to perplex the 
expert counterfeiter—though it is usually the complicated 
structure of the paper employed which finally defeats 
him. Here g 
the process of transferring the plates from the engraver 
to the printer, and the printed notes from the printer to 
the United States Treasury. All of which ought to be 


Iso we have the scenes which occur during 





very interesting to everybody just now. 

At present the Government is running on extra time, 
and the capacity of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing is increased to one hundred and sixty thousand notes 
a day, amounting to one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars 

7s 
WHO WILL HELP? 

A CORRESEONDENT sends us the following letter If 
any of the readers of ONCE A WEEK wishes to make a 
friendly suggestion or an offer of help to the writer, they 
are cordially invited to communicate with us on the sub- 
ject, when the true name of the party will be given 


“ Eprror or ‘Oxce A WEEK 




















* Having ad an article in your paper about Amateur Artist I 
take the liberty of writing you this note lam about tweuty-four 
years old. I learned hou ainting ; afterward I studied freseo- 
painting in all its branches; after that I studied scene-painting 
I then undertook to paint from the ing figure Encouraged by 
the progress I made,I stuck to it unt I was able to paint r- 
traits in oil, from a to or from the lhvis figure. I kno i 
will be somewhat surprised to learn that I ive accomplished all 
this without the aid of any one I never vent a day under a 
teacher. The landscapes and portraits that I have painted have 
been viewed by art critics in this town, and reported t th te be 
well executed There are not to say many vers of the art in 
this place, and such as care for it will you any pr for 
your work. I have no money of any account, but, having ich 
natural taste for painting, I thought New York would be the best 
place for me. Would you kindly advise me as to what I should 
best do, or if there is anywhere in Ne York that I | get em- 
ployment at the business? By he.ping out or vho is desirous of 


elevating hir id has the talent, you will do me a favor that I 


shall never forget 
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SKETCHES ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY. 


(Specially drawn for ONCE A WEEK by SONNTAG, JR.—See page 14.) 
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rhe mania for statues continues. The other day a 


sculptor received an order for a bust of Guillotin. When 


the fact got abroad, this rather belated honor to the in- 
ventor of the machine which in France takes the place of 
our electric chair was very generally applauded. The 
Figaro, however, the foremost of all the backward Paris 


the brought 
little happiness to the inventor, inasmuch 
fell beneath it But the Temps, on the morrow, took 
its beloved contemporary by the ear, and showed that not 
did not the guillotine but that it 
did not guillotine hin 
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CUP DEFENDERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HOW THEY LOOK UNDER WATE! 
NLY two of the four new sloops specially built for 
the defense of the America cup took part in the 
initial race at the rendezvous of the New York Club 


at Glen Cove lhe Colonia had a walkover and the race 
gives no i the fact that 
the Colonia can do twelve nautical miles per hour under 
favorable condition {In the writer's 


judgment, much better form than that disp 


nformation beyond establishing 


of wind and sea 


yea 


jumble 


at 


by the Colonia must be developed to insure success against 


the challenger’s yacht, Valkyric 


These vessels will have several other opportunities of 
trying each other’s metal, and the final test races will 
take place next month outside Sandy Hook, over the cup 
course 

Public interest in the infernational contest is safe to 
increase daily between this time and the 5th of October— 





the date fixed for the momentous struggle—and floods of 
nautical literature, clothed in technical phraseology, is 
certain to be poured forth from the press of both coun- 
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stand present cup de fenders 





give here 


in popular language, entirely free from the “ patois of the 
sea There have been already seven cup races, in all of 
which the Americans were victorious. Down to the meet- 
ing of the English Galatea and the American Mayflower 


the contestants have been fair samples of the type of boat 


peculiar to their respective nationalities. In point of 
fact, these two may be looked back to as the last pair of 
really serviceable common sense boats which engaged in 
this friendly contest, craft on board of which the owner 
may enjoy “all the pleasures of home,’ whether he finds 
himself in the Arctie regions or in the Tropics. Every 
square foot of the Galatea’s interior is available for the 
accommodation of her owner and crew. All her ballast is 
bolted to her keel, and she is uncapsizable and practically 


insinkable, unless run to or putonarock. Her owner, 


Henn, and his wife live on board, and have 
crossed the Atlantic in her at the beginning of winter 
wit suffering more inconvenience or incurring more 


been on board an ocean liner. The 





an if they had 











ver is also an able and comfortable cruiser of the 
American type 
lowing the Galatea the next challenger was ‘ 
€, specially built to retrieve the cup 1 Scotch 
cate She was the first boat that was cordially ac 
by the British public as a national representative 


American boats and 


centerboara 


usual with 
to 


rew more water thar 





bolter her keel, the 


lead 


through a slot in the lead 


a her ballast 





J cer was in every Way a more powerful boat thar 
her Scotch rival, to whom she administered an exemplary 
bea which the Britishers have taken six years to d 
ges e they recovered confidence enough to risk an- 

r sit ir experience 

In the meantime the now world-famous 
f American yach developed a new 
type of boat, of which the Glorianna and Wasp were the 
first examples, and the cup defenders, Colonia and Vivyil 
ant, the latest authorize evelopment. In point of fact, 

all the new yachts now racing on either side of the At 
tic are me y adaptations and enlargements of g 





reshoff novelties. Our diagram shows very clearly 
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rhe Herreshoffs also brought outa little boat called 
El Chico, 1892, Which was simply a canoe fitted with 
1 deep pen, in the end of which a leaden keel was bolted. 
She beat every real boat against which she was sailed, and 
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the two fin cup defenders, Pilgrim and Jubilee, are simply 
gigantic El Chicos. They are faithfully depicted on the 
plan, and the merest tyro in yachting can see at a glance 
that they represent an entirely worthless type of boat. 
Indeed, it is to say that real yachtsmen are not 
epamored with any of these new types. In a recent letter 
addressed to the writer, a typical yachtsman, Lieutenant 
Henn, expresses a hope that the pen and bulb abomina- 
s may lated out of existence, It is to be hoped 
that the obnoxious overhang may also be dealt with. 

e hope that these few remarks, together with the 
plans which illustrate them, may enable the non-aquatic 
readers of ONCE A WEEK to follow the fortunes of the 
cup defenders with intelligent interest. 
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Above water, all these boats are so much alike that 
the owners can scarcely recognize their own boats from 
photographs I. STUART STEVENSON 
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A DISCOURSE ON DANCE. 


MUST THE LEG WHAT? 


AN the rumor be true about the New Society Dance ? 
C It has scarcely risen above the lowest whisper as 
yet; but by next autumn, when society gets back to 
After all, 
it is quite fin de siécle, and 


GO, OR 


town, it may be preached from the housetops. 
when you come to think of it, 
in the line of evolution. The oldest things are the newest; 
and nothing could be older than the New Dance. 

Nevertheless, the idea of seeing our leaders of fashion 
practicing it; of having the young ladies at an evening 

reception advance into the cleared space at the upper end 
of the drawing-room, and perform it; of finding it the 
corollary of smart lunches and theater suppers; these 
possibilities, at the first blush, are certainly startling 

But what has been is the key to what may be; and if 
we look back a little, we shall see that the unmentionable 
aud incredible of a few years ago has now established 
itself as the commonplace and matter of course. I can 
easily remember when the mere presence on a hotel news 
stand of photographs of the female performers in the 
“Black Crook” in Paris almost caused a riot; whereas 
to-day the high kick and the split are done at private 
houses of the first ton, not only by professional artists, 
but by the hostess or her daughters themselves. The 
stage and the private house are approaching at all points, 
and nowhere more closely than at the Opera-Bouff and 
Ballet end. 

Mere suggestiveness does not any longer frighten us as 
it formerly did. This is the era of common 
common sense affirms that it is time enough to complain 
of evil when evil is done. As to suggestion, that which is 
suggestive to one mind is innocent to another; and the 
mind that is injured was probably so ready for corruption 
that it could not have been saved, anyhow. And, at all 
events, we are bound to accept what comes and make the 
best of it. Laws aimed at the private liberty of the in- 
dividual have invariably been proved to foster what they 
were ostensibly designed to avert. Consequently, if 
society wants the New Dance society will have it, and 
there is no more to be said. 

Dancing, in the abstract, is the most natural thing in 
the world; and for that very reason, perhaps, it is one of 
the most mysterious and inexplicable. dance 
when they are merry; Indians dance when they mean to 
fight, or when they are under the spell of religious fer- 
vor; an ordinary person will dance when he has the 
toothache, or when he pinches his finger in the door, or 
sets his heel on a tack. Every human being, since the 
world began, has danced or dances spontaneously upon 
occasion; and it was of inevitable that rules 
should be formulated to control and classify these spon- 
taneous movements. But our recognition of and famili- 
arity with these rules does not in the least diminish the 
essential or esoteric mystery of dancing itself. Dancing 
isa branch of the phenomena of gesture; nay, all gest- 
ure might be said to be dancing. And if this be so, that 
dance which involves the most gesture ought to be the 
truest dance. 

The problem which presents itself is: Why should 
movements of the body be used to convey states of emo- 
tion? That dancing is, or originally was, an expression 
of emotion, no one can deny. It can scarcely be con- 
tended that it is ever intellectual ; so, if it has been ‘im- 
proved out of” its emotional basis, it must mean nothing 


sense; and 


Children 


course 


whatever. 

The more profoundly we peer into the inner meaning 
of the Dance, the more clearly does it appear that the 
prominent part assumed by the Leg in the terpsichorean 
activities of modern civilization is a pure accident, the 
original occasion of which it would be difficult to trace. 

The Leg, regarded in itself, is not an obviously emo- 
tional part of the organism. It isa solid mass of flesh and 
bone, intended for the support of the body and to act as 
the medium of its transference from place to place. It 
does not contain any of the great organs of the body, 
these are housed in the torso. The function of the Leg is 
strictly co-operative, or ancillary to the decisions of the 
brain or the impulses of the heart. A man in love does 
not seek to express his passion by means of the Leg; nor 
is it to the purpose to contend that the emotion of anger 
5s occasionally emphasized by a rapid movement of the 
foot, since it is not that movement of itself that relieves 
or portrays the feeling, but only and exclusively the con- 
tingent effect it is intended to produce upon the person or 
thing by which or whom the emotion in question was 
stimulated. No; it is the body that is the seat of emo- 
tion, and, derivatively, the arm; because the arm is used 
to embrace the object of affection as designated by the 
heart. The head may also be included, for this occasion 
only, in the emotional category, since, in matters of emo- 
tion, the head is obedient to the heart, which is the orig- 
inal seat and source of all dancing worthy of the name. 

No doubt there may be students of history or statistics 
whose erudition will prove competent to inform us at 
what period of our evolution and by what chance the Leg 
was elevated to its existing prominence in our version of 
the Dance. Meanwhile, it is pertinent to remark that this 
is the case only in Europe and America, and not always 
even there. The religious dance of the Shakers, for ex- 
ample, isnot a Leg Dance. On the other hand, all the 
Oriental peoples and savage tribes in every part of the 
world employ the Leg to butaslight degree; in no in- 
stance do they put it forward as the principal in the per- 
formance. The body and arms are the expressive instru- 
ments, and the swaying or nodding of the head is also and 
not seldom used with excellent effect. Except with the 
comparatively small portion of the human race which we 
represent the Leg is, in short, not in it; and since the East 
has notoriously refrained from imitating our example and 
starving the emotions at the expense of the intellect; and 
since, again, dancing is an emotionai act, it follows that 
we should do well to humble our intellectual arrogance 
to accept a hint from the East in this matter, or else in- 
continently give up dancing altogether. The conclusion 
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is being forced upon us that, if dancing is to remain, the 


Leg must go 
We are agreed that 
that, for 


trayed are those of love, joy a 
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discrimination might object that worship is love ina 
higher manifestation; and, again, a broader synthesis 
might include the war dance of the savage under the 
head of love, inasmuch as hate and love are but tw as 
pects of the same thing gut, speaking genera our 
analysis answers well enough 

Of the three, the dances of love and of worship have 


the most careful study and cultivation. 
joy, indeed, has been pretty much left to 
a much and con 
the two others. It is to the 


received by far 
The 


take 
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care of itself, joy being less definit« 





stant emotion than either of 
Dance as the interpreter of love and worship, the: 
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to devote 





of love in the large our 
especial consideration, 

Decidedly, the Leg must be counted out. It 
that the fashion of the eighteenth century, which left the 


1S possible 
male leg visible and clothed it in silk, may have had some 
thing to do with its introduction into the Dance: a well- 
formed Leg became the mark of the gallant, an 
a measure, the object of feminine sentiment. 

then, the fashionable Dance at this epoch was the Minuet, 
which depends for its effect quite as much upon the grace- 
ful carriage and swayings of the body, and wavings of the 
hands and upon the of the Leg. The 
Minuet degenerated into the Quadrille in its various 
forms; and, in spite of the irruption of the pigeon-wing 
in the back counties, there was still nearly as much of the 
rest of the physical frame as of the Leg in the perform- 





d thus, in 
But, even 


arms, as gesture 


ance, 

By this time the last lingering remnant of the small- 
clothes had died away, and with it the only pretext that 
the Leg had been able to offer for its appearance. And 


yet, at this very instant, the civilized world was overrun 
by the Polka and Waltz, in which the Leg is so vic 
iously and officiously conspicuous. Nature, however, was 
not to be wholly denied ; and by making the folly of polk 
ing and waltzing a co-operative one, in which both man 
and woman must take part together—or, as prudes de- 
clared, by adding sinfulness to imbecility—she vindicated 
the victory of emotion in the teeth of its apparent defeat; 
for no young gentleman who has spent half an hour with 
his arm round a pretty girl’s waist and his mustache in 
the neighborhood of her cheek ever deceived himself with 
the idea that it was his Leg that dominated his thoughts. 
He knew in his heart, whatever his outward lips might 
protest, that just as the French language is invaluable as 
a polite medium for the utterance of verbal audacities, so 
the Round is an unrivaled device for legalizing 
hugging in public, to the music of a band. The Leg was 
the means, but by no means the end. 

But the Leg was even then preparing a blow for nat- 
ure, from the effects of which she has not yet recovered. 
In an evil hour was born the Ballet; and from that time 
our degradation has been sure and swift. The Ballet, in 
its basic structure, is nothing more nor less than a Waltz 
or a Polka without a partner; and those advanced think- 
ers who advocate the “reform” which would allow 
woman to go it alone, unrestrained by the companionship 
of her male fellow-creature, may learn from the parable 
of the Ballet what sort of a success she is likely to make 
of it. 

Here are the steps of our calamity: The Ballet begot 
the Leg-Drama. The Leg-Drama in time lost its savor; 
it left too little to the imagination; therefore a more re- 
fined deviltry restored the long petticoat and introduced 
the high kick. After that,as might have been expected, 
insanity ensued upon crime, and the high kick concluded 
with the monstrous excrescence of the split. There is 
nothing further to be said or—fortunately—to be done; at 
the split we must needs stop, since we can in no way get 


Dance 


beyond it. 

Let us now turn from this painful and humiliating sub- 
ject to that with which this article opened; in other 
words, let us drop the Western Leg and take up the 
Oriental Stomach. 

The Stomach stole upon us gradually. We caught our 
first vague glimpse of it in Carmencita and Otero; their 
successor, Omene, lifted the veil somewhat too promptly 
and rudely, and was hesitatingly dismissed. But the in- 
oculation had been effected ; and when the World’s Fair 
opened and the Midway Plaisance became a household 
word, the Manifest Destiny of the Stomach stood revealed. 
Thouch the Anglo-Saxon Epigastrium might woo us in 
vain, the seductions of the native Nautch and Circassian 
organ were not to be resisted. The new era had set in. 
The Leg, how vaingloriously soever it might flourish or 
increase itself to three or four, was hopelessly out of joint, 
and we had returned, on the spiral of progress, to the art 
of Jephtha’s daughter and Salome. 

For an art it truly is. 

The Stomach Dance—(I object, on esthetic grounds, to 
this title; it has the coarseness inseparable from our crude 
Western attempts to convey the Oriental spirit, and will, I 
trust, presently be replaced by some less harassing phrase) 
—this dance, I say, has a meaning; it is the studied and 
yet naive picture drawn by the body of the yearnings and 
perturbations of the impassioned spirit. It proceeds by 
ophidian undulations; it tells its story, old as Time, and 
yet ever freshly interesting, in a language redolent of nat- 
ure, but of nature humanized by art. It reminds us that 
the body has a language, immeasurably broader and more 
convincing than that of vocal speech. This Dance is the 
true Dance; it is the only Dance that can rightly claim 
After witnessing it we may say 
like about morality, decency and the 
venances; but, to us, the most irreproachable Leg in 
the world is little better than a dry stick, let it assume 


that time-honored title. 
what we con- 


what specific attitude it will 
As for the question of morality, it may be dismissed in 
a few words. There is no morality or immorality involved 


in it. It is the visible picture of the universal passion, 





‘ 
port ‘ “ ‘ \ which } ‘ mit 
v < ce fro. he dawn of histo It 
Ww ld } ) ( ‘ s Dance of nn l 
ity as to bring that charge aga he fundamental springs 
of our be ind we mig eek to dry up those springs 
in us with as much warrant mmon sense and justice 
as to suppress the Oriental D There was once a lady 
who, by some untoward ac ! mislaid in an ana 
tomical museum, an vefore she could be rescue she 
had seen some of tI interior coutrivances of th man 
figure She « her disgust and abhorrence in the 
explicitgind unfaltering terms that were to be looke for 
In a person of her immaculate propriety, and, on being 
Informed that she ually s erself woul i cut 
open, show contents not less objectionable than those to 
which he had declared such rable ave ) che 
valiantly stood to her guns and ordered her medical at- 
tendant forthwith to administer ether, and not to suffer 
her to return to consciousness until he had extirpated all 
the objectionable objects from her otherwise blameless or 
ganism. 
This story is true; and it may al happen that some 


among us will insist that if the Dance 
nature, then it is high time that human 
Others will conclude to face the music, since it is playing 
in their ears; and hey will perhaps discover that, when 
properly ul 1, it deserves consideration, even on 
the part of ghtened and elevated society which 
encourages the high kick and the split 

Fashion has threatened us with the crinoline, and has 
not yet freed us from the tyranny of the corset Let us 
hope that this rumor of her latest vagary may turn out to 
be true. Apart from historical considera- 
tions, the Coming Dance is in the highest degree hygienic; 
and, by the time our aristocracy have ac quired proficiency 


represents human 
nature should go 





derstood, 


that er 


all @wsthetie o1 


in it, the corset and the crinoline will have been finally 
banished, and we shall be as beautiful as we are wise z 
y Y az——-~ 
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A BUSINESS TRIP. 
“| DECLARE, I Welieve ivUs Jonas Tottenham ! ex 
Ciaimed M1 Perry, as she held the paim of her 
hand vertically between her eyes and the light of the 
setting sun and gazed up the road. A long express 
wagon was slowly coming down the hill Upon its ele- 


vated seat, perched almost over the haunches of the 


horse, sat the figures of a man and a woman, both bolt 
upright, and apparently riding together in silence. ‘‘It 
is Jonas Tottenham!” cried Mrs, Perry, in a tone of ab- 
solute conviction, as the slowly-moving vehicle drew 
neare! “But who can that woman be, ridin’ with 
him ?’ 

**How-d’e-do, Mis’ Perry ?”’ said the driver of the 
wagon, as he drew rein in front of the little white 
cottage. “T reckon you remember me, don’t you 

“Well, I should say I ought to, Jonas Tottenham!” 
exclaimed the little gray-haired lady standing by the 
gate. ‘‘Wan’t you nearest neighbor to me for twenty 
years? ’Tain’t likely I'd forget you, is it?” 


} 


cal’late ’tis,”’ replied Jonas Tottenham 
things—and 


aay No, I don’t 
“Still, time makes diversifyin’ 
folks, too.”? He cast a 
primly on his left. ‘‘’Low me to interduce ye to my wife, 
Mis’ Perry,’ he added. ‘‘ Hannah, this is Mis’ Perry. 
Mis’ Perry, this is Hannah.” 

The two dropped 
stiffly. “I Amanda ’s 
reco’nize you, Mrs. Perry, in a 
mingled reprobation and curiosity 

‘*No, ’Mandy’s dead more’n a year,” replied 
Jonas, flicking a fly from the horse’s back with his whip. 
Then he looked across into the little graveyard which lay 
nearly opposite the cottage. The rich, mellow light of 
was flooding it with a kind of barbaric 
with its tangled, overripe 
grass and masses of golden-rod, ‘ All the rest 0’ ’Mandy’s 
folks air buried there, ain’t they ?” he remarked, with the 
falling inflection of one who queries only for indorsement, 

‘So they be,’”’ assented Mrs. Perry. 

“Well, Hannah thought, seein’ as we was comin’ over 
business continued “that we 
Here Jonas’s voice died 
much 


changes in 
glance at the woman sitting 


side 


their chins at each other, 
fur off as Il could 


tone of 


women 
‘lowed it 


Jonas,” 


want 


said 


b’en 


the settir vy sun 


glory that harmonized well 


here on a trip,” Jonas, 
might jest 


away in a suffocated grunt, as he leaned back with 


as—well—as—not 


effort and drew a handful of straw over the uncovered 
corner of a pine box behind him. 

“Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Perry, raising 
both hands and starting backward. ‘You don’t mean to 
say that—that you brought ’Mandy over with you, to 


bury her with her folks ? 

“That’s jest what I mean to say, Mis’ Perry,” replied 
Jonas Tottenham, calmly. ‘‘ You see, it kinder ha’nted 
me that I ought to do it, and I’ve b’en waitin’ for snthin’ 
died. Fin’ly I see by 
the paper that Ros’ter Peckham was goin’ to auction off 
needin’ a hoss-rake and 
‘Now's 


to fetch me over here ever sence she 


his farm tools, and as I’ve b’en 
one ’r two other things for a spell, Hannah says: 
your chance, Jonas,’ says she, ‘to do what’s right by 
Mandy, and I'll go’long with you for comp’ny!’ So 
we've brought ’Mandy over quiet and easy like, and we’re 
goin’ to see her buried along of her folks, as we’ve b’en 
intendin’ ever sence we was married "Mandy was al- 
Ways a wife to me, Mis’ Perry, and I feel as ef I 
ought to do the right thing by her.” 

The woman at rottenham’s side put a frayed 
handkerchief to her eyes. A tear trickled down her sal- 
low cheek and fell upon the front of her rusty cambric 
dress. 

“There ! there! 








good 


Jonas 


’said Jonas. He put out his big, hard 
hand and laid it on the slender, shriveled, colorless hand 
that lay in his companion’s lap. ‘“’Mandy and Hannah 
were great friends,” he added, turning to his old neigh- 
bor, who stood speechless, with firm-set lips, before him. 
Then he jumped down, crossed the road and opened the 
cemetery gate 

‘Set there a few minutes, Hannah!” he cried 
I look the ground over.” Then, as he closed the h } 
gate behind him with a farmer’s habituai carefulness, he 
called out once more 

‘“ We’re comin’ to stay with you to-night, Mis’ Perry 
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hin was admitted t he 
cl ‘ He 
eyX ‘ I i i] 
} ‘ il WAS 
} 1 1 ( ince that 
to ex 1 \ wit } 
} hea P s praises 
‘ ! I € 
‘ i t-he ¢ the popular youth 
} it ¢ ind spe the mey 
i ‘ n « Pr I 
7 J ) ple ( I yand nobou 
f +} ] rke quite as 
he p est people they et « the 
\ tl I tec W a C€ quite 
} ‘ idra ick to the ent ‘ 
re 1 il Wareley’s 
to »him spena his money 
‘ Mr. Henry Droch 
\ tee yea Lhe ( yr of young 
\ t \ yu he Y all the 
» « y that people we ered 
} moat Ye Peré " eeme 
" erma und took him wher 
n into ciety a pl ) 
( no doubt that othe wou 
P Mr. D quite as much Pereival hit 
P la eat deal f yi men who 
o Drocl vas en red po- 
p remart that there was 
1 ) 1 aS to Percival himself 
{ ‘ ely se le ine could talk 
. affa of the day, whereas Percival’s 
proce e amusement in 
i q 
Mea 11 k re ite his you fr 
‘ for an instant No mat 
l ! t migt seem to the older 
r re uD Perc l without display 
‘ i ane some people were 
mean el that Drock’s regard was that of 
a ke] i f ‘ \ reaso but Percival 
had ins ‘ i one time, when conversation chanced to 
ibou that Drock was one of the hardest 
} ! to doa favor t for his tastes were few 
P , ple Young women of the class that 
‘ t mie to mind had expended much 
cl \ e que ms upon the couple, but all 
they le ‘ " it Drock had known his young friend 
f ‘ yb " always liked him; he had first 
! t n where Percival’s father had found a 
“ wi the fa pent a month or two of every 
He iid he never had met a better-natured, more 
ope irted you and, such qualities being 
SCAT ! und = re cted them accordingly It did 
1) fx o see a young person enjoy life 
j " re t tly stead of turning against 
mm be atia h plea thought it did 
7 ‘ e somet e society of men 
\ ! elve 
D ‘ y meal ill he sa but his fondness for 
Pe t I ipproval of some men and 
\ ‘ Pere il to become fond of them. 
Yo ible men who are rich in their own 
1 " \ Cit so there were handsome 
‘ t ‘ ud a hu red times smarter 
than Pere \\ y who wou y have irried 
\ 1 } fo s m ey ewise there were 
‘ ol vho would have given 
t very coax t you i his money .into 
sw eve the highest ideal of busi- 
‘ e bk makers at the race- 
e “system ’’ on the proprietors of 
other § \ ments. But Drock was always 
W ed business himself, and seemed 
‘ ng except of the country village 
l I D < Was next to impossible, 
pt bael r’s hall together, and no 
ufficed to get Drock out of the way 
“ P \ ‘ t o”’ some grand money- 
u floor 
for Percival’s bosom friend 
\ ‘ pp yet the won who were long- 
‘ ‘ ever resumilt their blandish 
\ dropped them at the end ofa 
it Pe i bosomed himself 
Drock sel would go a 
\ i s pre i e and so entirely 
\ Desperate cases requ 
i exp ( i 
y , ance é " 
l his one { ther was 
1) \ ‘ i ‘ r to the younger 
! we t g her bosor riend 
" } S t I ‘ t Vv at te ow house 
It was a we rid pla i er won doubted that 
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it woule cee r each, just for fun, had brought 
‘ n » he feet; it failed, however, through 
D I u ) y to t handsome 


perceive that a 


























womal g e to him e was so stupid about 
it as to spare her the m cat of thinking herself 
de ute cle It i 1 great disappointment, 
aside f I ( loss, fe he belle had been in 
30¢ ef igh to have learned that a matter-of-fact 
f ) y vit was e most satisfactory mate 
I f mak usband, especially if he 
I f <« st e degree which Drock 
ma este regard i] 

\ 1 iter raged, for Drock and 
nh ) { nd Ww t ») DUSINess together as partners, 
| h } 1) k intende himself to get all of 
Pe ey s spoiled by the new firm securing 
as file il office manager a man who occupied a 

f many years with Percival’s father. 
I pa ers in t new firm took business cares 
ghtly; but while at the office or on the street they still 
ere n t nseparable, going downtown together and 
ne , ogethe. Then soc iety and every one else who 
wanted anything from Percival would have given up had 
hot the young man still spent his money freely; he gave 
yachting parties and coaching part in good style, and 
seemed to delight seeing people enjoy themselves; but 
one conditic of the enjoyment remained, that Drock 
shou ve one of the party Still slowly became less 
1 pel y \ i pleasure, to who regarded the 
younger partner as anything but a geld mine to be worked 
by ( ho cou get at it, for Drock slowly but 
su » vays and manners, until he became 
qu is go ( pa of the men of leisure who 
help nie »} 

Suddenly, however, the fateful day that awaits any 
young man was reached by Percival Wareley, the fate tak- 
ing the form of a young woman whom Percival thought 
far prettier and sweeter than any other. So quietly did 
the affair take shape that society did not have an inkling 
Oo until the engagement was announced, for the lady, 

ugh well bo and well-to-do, was of a retiring dis- 
positic ind out of the rather lively set into which the ac- 
cide rth and of a gayety-loving mother had placed 
Perciva But society that had known and enjoyed Perci- 
val did not tend to be robbed of him, for if the young 
n had done » much entertaining while a bachelor, 

hat coul 1 do when he had an establishment of his 
own 1 ung lady who was to become Mrs. Wareley 
was suddenly ided with attentions and overwhelmed 
With calls fro idies who knew her yet had rather ig- 
nored her in earlier days as being « readfully uninterest- 
ing d spiritless 

Sad to relate—but the truth must be told—several de- 
termined efforts were made to break the match, on the 
principle that a young man who has broken with one girl 
is easier than any other to snap up. Then, however, 
Drock, who had become rather an old story, resumed 


his original prominence, and some spiteful maidens won- 





dered whether he was present during all the formalities 
and delights of courting 

There was one place where he could not be, women 
thanked their stars, and that was at the house of the 
young man’s intended during the hours in which women 
exchanged calls; all of the fair sex, therefore, who owed 


best, in their own skillful manner, 


the mind of the young 


him grudges did their 


to excite curiosity and suspicion i: 


lady who had secured the great catch of the season, and 
they succeeded far enough to prompt her to make many 
inquiries which seemed to annoy Percival, whose general 


that 
all his might and never changed, 
He also said that 


“al when he liked any one he liked with 
as the bride would find 


Drock had 


swer was only 


out to her own satisfaction. 





{Vol 


X1., No 


long been kno " usted by the elder Wareley, and 
son ought to be allowed to be fond of a man whom hi 
fathe ad tter how strangers might object 

But said Per« il’s fiancée one evening, in tone 
which sounded as if there was a flood of tears impending 
“some of the girls insist that you won’t be able to liv 
without i 1, even after we’re married I don’t want any 
other man beside my husband in the house all the while.’ 

The girls do know anything about it, my dear,” 
the young replied, assuringly. ‘You shall be ruler 
of the house and »one shall come into it, not even my 
dearest friend, except when you like. Drock thinks too 
much of me to offend any one whom I love. Besides, he’s 
very happy, for my sake, that ’m going to marry such a 
love of a girl, and I’ve heard him say, over and over again, 
that the happiest husbands and wives are generally those 
who see least o ther opie, is 

But how is he going to get accustomed to the change 
after having been closer than a brother to you for several 
years ?”’ 

I'm sure I t know. Perhaps he’ll follow my ex- 





fe To tell the 


other time.’ 


ample and take truth, I—well, I'll tell 


you some 





‘Oh, Percival! A secret! You’re keeping something 
from me.’ 

“Only fora tle while, and I assure you there’s noth- 
ing dreadful about it twill make you laugh when you 
hear sure.”’ 

W you te e? 

“Just as soon as we’re married, my dear; husbands 
and wives mustn’t have any secrets from each other—so 
Drock himself says, and I’m sure he knows.” 

The young woman would no more have repeated this 
conversation to any one than she would have drowned 


herself before 
the impress 


her wedding dress, but somehow 
iS passe d from one to another that there 
ind the inseparable com panion- 
Some male tried at 


trying « 
ion W 
really was some secret beh 


ship of Drock and Perciv: gossips 


once to extract it from Drock himself, but that honest fel- 
low met all their insinuations by the assertion that Per- 
cival was a real good fellow—the cleanest-hearted young 
man he knew—and no one was gladder than Drock that 
he was about to get a sweet and trustworthy wife, and to 
be as happy as he deserved. 

Drock kept close to the young man right up to the 


wedding-day, which was also the twenty-fifth anniversary 
He even acted as ‘‘ best man’”’ at the 


which he looked as happy as if he were 


of Percival’s birth 


auring 


ceremony, 





not giving away afriend. When the young couple were 
at last securely bound together for life and had escaped 
from the church to the seclusion of their carriage, Perci- 





val’s attempt to kiss the bride again was frustrated by a 


small but determined hand, as the young woman said: 


‘Not until you’ve told me the secret about Drock.”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want you to laugh at me so soon after 
marrying me. Do let me wait a few days.” 

‘No—not even afew minutes, You promised to tell 
me as soon as we were married.” 

‘Very well, then; I'll keep my word, although there’s 
really nothing to it. You see, when I came of age my 


father declared that I hadn’t sense enough to go in when 
it rained. Wasn’t that funny?” 
‘No; I think ’twas real horrid.” 
‘“Well, dear, perhaps he was right. 


You see, he wasa 





very matter-of-fact man, while mother, although as good 
as gold, was a gay, thoughtless, careless creature, and 
every one said I was her right over again. She had died 
a year or two before I came of age, and father failed 


rapidly a year or two after, and had lots of money, and I 
was the only child, and he was afraid I’d go to the bad. 
He had no relations to leave me to, but he remembered 
Drock as a man who had always seemed very fond of me 
when I was a boy up in the country, where mother came 
from. One day he sent for Drock and had a long talk 
with him, and then he told me he had turned as much as 
possible of his property into cash and given it to Drock 
to give to me when | reached my twenty-fifth year, if I’d 
previously acted according to his advice, and formed no 
habits or friendships of which Drock didn’t approve. I 
was to be to spend all the money I liked in any 
decent way, but not a cent on any sort of vice o¥ dissipa- 





allowed 


tion.” 
**Drock has really been your keeper, then,” said the 
bride, ‘‘instead of your friend, as every one has sup- 


posed ?” 

‘Really, my dear, 
tempered friend, 
back 


he has been a big-hearted, sweet- 
in spite of his position, and, as I look 
, Isuspect that I tried his patience awfully at times. 


To tell the truth, as I got some sense, little by little, my 
patience was tried, too—not by anything he did or said, 
but because I really seemed unfit to go about without a 


keeper. But Drock did his best by me, and I—”’ 
And you turned out so well,’ said the bride, suddenly 


volunteering a little shower of kisses, ‘that I think all 


rich young men should be treated just like you, and not 
be allowed to run at large without some sensible person 
to take care of them.” 
-eo~< —~ 
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Old Soak’s new crest ? 
what does it represent ? 


TooTs—“ 


TANKS—‘‘ 


” 


Toots The ‘Horn of Plenty.’’’ 

Dusty RHopES—‘‘I used to know your father very well 
indeed.” 

Mrs. DoGoop—‘* That doesn’t cut any ice with me.” 

Dusty RHopES—‘‘ They don’t cut any ice where he 
went, either 

Miss PAss! I don’t see that there’s much difference 


an old maid 
ape from 
DEBUTANTE—“* 


le, while the 


between 
want 

MIss 
im possi 


and a young maid; both equally 
their present condition.” 

True; but the escape 1s 
latter has some chance of reprieve.” 
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AN affection of the eyes—sheep’s eyes. 
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No. XI 
A CITY WITHOUT SUBU 


RBS 





I a fact no less amazing than melancholy that a 
| great city like New York should be possessed of so few 
attractive suburbs. 3oston is highly fortunate in this re- 
gard. Philadelphia, I am told, isequally so. In London, 
ona pleasant day, one feels an embarrassment of riches 
between the lures of such lovely resorts as Windsor, Kew 
Gardens, Hampton Court, Maidenhead, Taplow, Rich- 
mond and a score of others. In Paris the squalor and 
hideousness of poor old St. Denis is counteracted by such 
engaging environs as Versailles, Fontainebleau, St. Ger- 
main, Malmaison and Montmorency, not to speak of their 
numerous charming rivals. Butin New York, some fine 
midsummer day, how few are the brief out-of-town trips 
that repay the tourist for his fare on boat or car! Except- 
ing in the region of Riverside Park miles of our shore-line 
are a horror of repulsiveness. Poverty makes them its 
filthy and piteous lairs. The two beautiful streams flow 
past rows of dingy dwellings, uncouth wharves, cumbrous 
mud-scows, grimy coal-barges and every conceivable vari- 
ety of riparian disfigurement. Harlem Bridge is merely 
vulgar, without a hint of that bluff, crude beauty which 
vulgarity sometimes accompanies. High Bridge wasoncea 
really delightful spot, but all the magnificent trees in its 
neighborhood have been felled, and where the beer-bibber 
has not wrought ravage the ball-player has. Along the 
Hudson we have Fort Lee, where a monstrous and dreary 
hotel looms from the top of a steep hill, which only a 
Stentor could climb without pulmonary discomfort. Even 
if the heat of the place were not notorious it would have 
nothing except its river-view to commend it, and of late 
the steep banks which form its approaches have been in- 
vaded by shooting galleries and cheap open-air saloons, 
Weehawken and Pleasant Valley, its near neighbors, are 
less tiring to the rambler, but quite as tame. 

Following the river further down, we come to Ho- 
boken, which contains a really pretty park, right on the 
water’s edge, and which commands a very noble and rare 
view of the vast city from its heights above the sleepy and 
commonplace town below. I believe that some day these 
‘Hoboken Heights,” as they are called, wili gain a resi- 
dential vogue which they now most lamentably lack. 
Never were lordlier sites for villas in which wealthy New 
York citizens could pass precisely that leisureful term of 
retirement beloved by the wealthy Romans of old, than 
here, where Tiber is replaced by Hudson. Who will not 
smile at the idea of comparing prosaic and homespun 
Hoboken with all the grace and glory of those vanished 
Italian pleasaunces ? But time can almost compass mira- 
cles; and then isit not true that for years two American 
families of high social place, the Kings and the Duers, 
have dwelt on an estate whose gateways are within a 
stone-throw of the Jersey beer gardens, while with much 
quiet grandeur of locality and domain, still another 
family, that of Stevens, has for years also held its own 
in a fine old mansion on the well-known cliff which is a 
part of Hoboken township? Distinct obstacles to the 
whole future improvement of this really historic shore 
lie in its malaria and its mosquitoes. Both are domi- 
nant nuisances; and yet if we find a more healthful 
region on the neighboring ocean-coast of New Jersey, 
surely mosquitoes are just as ravenous and multitudinous 
at Long Branch and its kindred resorts. Of these El- 
beron is by far the fairest to look upon. Under a clear 
sky its long line of bright-hued, sea-skirting cottages may 
make one dream of animmense shattered rainbow, flung 
down upon the flat, wave-swept sands. But Elberon is 
publie, as one might say, only in its copious collection of 
domestic privacies; if you. set foot within its brilliant 
little colony after having simply taken the Long Branch 
boat for a day’s outing, you are too sharply reminded, by 
the velvet emerald of the countless lawns and the fairy- 
like delicacy of the structures they surround, that here, 
after all, though keeping safely along the line of the com- 
mon turnpike, you move as but a tolerated trespasser. 

Opposite the Palisades of the Hudson there are places 
where precisely the same sensation will be sure to spoil 
yourenjoyment. Riverdale is an example of this, with 
its built-up and shut-in look, however palatial the coun- 
try houses that gleam between their patriarchal trees. 
With Mount St. Vincent it is the same; you have no 
sooner ceased to admire its green landscape than you are 
visited with the self-reproach of an intruder. Yonkers is 
deplorable in its ugliness, unless you plunge inland with 
no terrors of the pedestrian’s fatigue. On Tarrytown al- 
most a like criticism could be passed ; and, as for lunching 
daintily and agreeably at any of the spots I have named, 
you must either be contented with a sandwich at some 
tawdry tavern, or challenge dyspepsia at pretentious yet 
primitive hotels. 

Westchester was once rich in shady and salubrious 
nooks, which could be reached in a quarter of an hour 
from the bustle of town. But now these have nearly all 
caught the mirk and taint of town itself. You will look 
for your favorite gnarled willow, and find a grocery 
shop where it stood. You will miss your beloved lane of 
maples, and discover that it has become a paved street. 
Not long ago I spent an hour beside the famous little 
Bronx River at Williamsbridge. A certain almost inalien- 
able beauty and grace still clothe its banks; but a glance 
at the village street near by will soon tell how every oak 
and elm still surviving is doomed to swift extinction 

An enchanting little region is Larchmont, but like 
Elberon it is a colony of cottagers, with a light sprink- 
ling of very quiet hotels. Mount Vernon, once endurable, 
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is now so distressing in its cityfied unsightliness that the 


hoot of the engine seems to strike a note of peculiar 
lamentation when one pauses there. Rye is pastoral and 
meadowy, but its fine shore has been almost wholly pre- 
cluded by landed proprietors, and its distance of twent 


five miles from our Grand Central Station puts it impra 
tically beyond suburban limits. Here I passed n 

summers in earlier life, when the green and breezy slop 
and headlands that skirt the Sound were free 





access ’ 
strollers and loiterers—quorum magna pars fui oth 
mornings and evenings, with a kind of methodical vaga- 
bondage. Rye knew me so well, indeed, every summer 
from about 1868 till 1876, that if I had ever been entitled 
to real fame as an author of import, it must of necessity 


still shine with my borrowed luster. 
The Long Island suburbs of New York are uns} 
ably repellent. Greenpoint and Long Island City are 


realms of squalor through which one is only hurried in 
the cars, often tempted, during such transit, both to shut 
his eyes and hold his nose. And whither, in the way of 
some truly pleasant destination, may one indeed be hur- 
ried? Of course comes the inevitable answer—to Coney 
Island. But when all is said, New Yorkers have now re- 


covered from the first fascination with which Coney 
Island, about twenty years ago, inspired them. West 
Brighton is a paradise of rowdyism, and the three very 
handsome and artistic hotels which lie beyond it are para- 
dises of smart dullness. Except for the amplitude of 
blue, unrestrainable ocean that appeals to all eyes alike 
from piazza and esplanade, everything oppresses one with 
the fact of being labeled, walled-off, charged for, appro- 
priated. It is all no more the real seashore than the 
Pompeii once destroyed each night over in the arena of 
pyrotechnics was the real Pompeii. 

An impression of the intense artificiality investing 
Brighton Beach, Manhattan Beach and the Oriental 
strongly affects us after we have paid them a third or 
fourth visit. My view may be very pessimistic, but I am 
persuaded that among refined New Yorkers it is yearly 
growing more and more popular. In the end, Coney 
Island tires rather than refreshes, dispirits rather than 
exhilarates. Beyond doubt, however, it.is a very notable 
and salient sort of institution, taking it all in all. There 
is nothing just like it in England, and nothing throughout 
Europe, if I correctly determine, that resembles it in the 
least. And if New York had a few more adjacent haunts 
with half its originality and half its facility of personal 
convenience, we should not now dare to denounce her as 
a city without suburbs EDGAR FAWCETT. 

- -e- 
A FINANCIER’S WIFE. 
By EDWARD 8S. VAN ZILE 
RS. ADOLPHE MORTIMER had made up her 
mind that it was her duty to become a sacrifice. 
If there was one thing that this worthy woman 
prided herself on it was her mind, and whenever 
that organ reached a decision it clung to it with a tenacity 
worthy of almost any cause. Mrs. Mortimer’s will power 
never slipped its trolley. 

She had decided, in this instance, to cast herself as an 
offering on the altar of her husband’s higher welfare. She 
had watched him grow morbid, self-absorbed, restless; 
and, after a tedious, but, on the whole, satisfactory pro- 
cess of ratiocination, she had reached the conclusion that 
it was iucumbent upon her, as his better half, to revive 
him, to enliven his drooping spirits by the refreshing 
waters of her own mentality. 

Having established herself firmly upon this proposition 
she cast about her for some effective method whereby she 
could bring the old sparkle back to his eye, the color to 
his wan cheeks, the smoothness to his wrinkled brow. 

“He is very silent at meals,” she reflected. ‘‘ He reads 
his newspapers and letters ina fidgety, despondent way ; 
he goes out early in the evening and remains late at his 
club. Then, again, I seem to bore him That is very 
strange. He used to take so much interest in all my 
affairs. Now what can he find at the club that he cannot 
have at home? I set out to give him all the comforts of a 
club. How have I failed ? His cigar-box is always full, 
the sponge is always wet, the decanters are never empty 
and I learned to play poker just to please him. Perhaps 
my conversation bores him. Ah, that’s it! My range of 
topics is too narrow. I really must pay more attention to 
the current news. Poor John! When his mind is full of 
business cares I bother him with my chatter about books 
and theaters and—and—things. What he needs is a home 
where he can get in small doses the mental tonic he finds 
on the exchange and at hisclub. I'll read the newspapers 
every day and surprise the poor, dear fellow with my wis- 
dom. The idea of my talking about bonnets when he is 
thinking only of bulls and bears. It’s absurd !” 

Mrs. Mortimer began her experiment that evening at 
dinner. They had eaten their soup in silence and the 
anxious wife had been nerving herself for the conversa- 
tional plunge that she had determined to make for the 
sake of her poor, dear boy. Finally she asked: 

‘How was the market to-day, Adolphe ?” 

The broker looked at his wife sharply 

“What market? Jefferson? Washington? What do 
you mean, Genevieve ?”’ 

“The stock market, dear. Was it easy ?” 

‘“‘Easy as a sum in fractions,” he answered, crossly, 
helping himself to the fish and relapsing into a moody 
silence. 

“Vulgar fractions,” she was tempted to retort, but 
stayed her tongue in time. Aftera while she made an- 
other attempt to rebuild his shattered constitutior 

“How was the bank statement to-day, my dear ? 


“Whose ?” he asked, nervously. 

“Why, anybody’s—everybody’s. You know what I 
mean, darling. Are things looking up?” Her voice 
trembled slightly, but she smiled sweetly 

He glanced at her questioningly, but remained silent 


She was growing discouraged, but, as I have said be- 
fore, Mrs. Adolphe Mortimer had a will of iron and re- 


fused to give up tl yy I 
i events, ca t t ean 
Da S weary eyt 
\ you s I \ 
las 
Of wha 
she really h W 
Of—of—margins alteres , p 
He was too pre upied oO Cale lie SWel ul 
the dinner went rward ins ce 
Perhaps she mused I wi be more ta 
over his coffee at cigar Iw wa i7 re 
making another effort Let me set What she I say 
next ? He sa market Was aS easy a i sul 
tions. That mea s hard Whe t’s hard—it 
well, I don’t know I never heard of i being hard or 
soft, either Sometimes it’s feverisl sn’t l 
I'll ask him about—about its—its temperature No, that 
won't do. That wouldn’t sound like what I read it 
Wall Street pape But wasn't there something about the 
rate of exchange That must mean whether it’s fast or 
slow I'll try that 
“Did the exchange run very well to-day, sweetheart ?” 
she began again, as he moodily lit a cigar 
He gazed at her a moment quizzically and then blew a 


cloud of smoke into the ai: 

“Are you trying to get upa corner in bosh, Jenny 

She disliked having her name abbreviated and_ re- 
mained silent. Her heart was very heavy. She decided, 
after a time, to try another tack. Looking at him meekly, 
she asked : 

** Adolphe, my darling, what does it mean when it says 
that a stock has been watered too much ?” 

“T don’t know what it is, my dear, but almost any 
stock is glad to get in out of the wet at present 

This was not especially lucid, but Genevieve felt that 
her husband was thawing a little 

‘“*And what is a gilt-edged security, darling ?”’ she con- 
tinued. 

He smiled—ay, actually smiled. 

‘You are, my dear.” 

This was delightful. He had not paid her a compliment 
in many days. 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

“Well, my dear, you’ve improved greatly since I took 
you from par.’’ 

His smile came again and his eyes rested on her kindly. 

She blushed like a schoolgirl. Could it_be that she had 
really broken the ice that had strrounded him so long? 
But no; again he was lost in thoughtand seemed to watch 
an unsteady market through clouds of smoke. If she 
spoke again she might lose in a moment the advantage 
she had seemed to gain. She sat silent for a while. Finally 
she said, almost in a whisper: 

‘Adolphe, isn’t this a good time to buy stocks?” 

He flushed and exclaimed : 

“The best I ever knew! But, confound it! nobody's 
got any ready money. I could make a fortune with a little 


she asked, at a venture, 


cash, but I might as well sigh for the moon as for a few 
thousand dollars.” 

He lit a fresh cigar and his face seemed to grow paler 
and more haggard as the castles he could not build on 
credit floated away in smoke 

She went over to him and, seating herself on his lap, 
put her arms around his neck. 

“ve got a little money saved up from what you've 
given me in the last few years, Adolphe. It’s only a few 
thousands, but perhaps it will help you out 


He laid down his cigar and took her face in his two 
hands. 
‘How did you do it, dear? A few thousands Whys 


’ 
we’ve only been married ten years. How could you save 
all that out of the allowance I gave you ?’ 

“T don’t know, darling. Perhaps—perhaps [ know 
more about meat markets than stock markets, more 


about beefsteaks than bulls and bears. You’ll forgive 
me for it, won’t you, dear?” 
“Forgive you, Genevieve ? Here, let me kiss you 


again. You’ve saved us from ruin, dear You're the 
most wonderful woman in the world 


“And you aren’t going to the club to-night she 
asked, as they strolled arm in arm into the library 
‘““No, darling; sit down here and I'll « xplain to you 


how we make money on the Street.” 
ea 


THREE American women of letters now visiting Lon- 
don are being féted and flattered to the top of their bent 
by our English cousins. They are Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. 
Douglas Wiggin and Mrs. Piatt. Mrs. Moulton is an ole 
favorite in England, where her poems are much appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Piatt and Mrs. Douglas Wiggin are less 
known, but bid fair to make a place for themselves 
among the best. 


CHINA has replied to Russia’s inquiry that China will 
occupy her own Pamirs and that Russia will please con- 
fine her operations to her own side of the line Perh ps 


the Mongolian Tartar means it, too 

To cuT down expenses, the New York Central Rail- 
road, instead of discharging some of the me n, has short- 
ened the hours and the pay of all 

Cut flowers should never be placed in a draught, as it 


dries them up very quickly 


JINKS—‘‘Isn’t it abominably hot in your roof flat ? 

FILKINS Oh, no; the mercury can’t possibly get that 
high ! 

NICOTINIZED NERVES 

mean paralyzed eutal powers and lo f ma r Y Ly 
LAUGH mtinue t moke and chew, but meti 
realize the trutt NO-TO-BAC destroys the tobacco cra 
sire: makes weak men strong ne box, $1.00; three box $2.50, 
guarantee to cure any case r mone refu « Ha My 
cured annually Book called **DON'T TOBACCO SPIT ND 
SMOKE YOUR LIFE AWAY mail for t ask -_ 
Sterling Remedy Co., Ct L Oflice, 45-47-49 Ran 5 *% 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE “HERALD.” 
Draw ONCE A WEEK by SONNTAG, JR 


tnd Sixth Avenue at Thirty-fifth Street, was taken on Sunday last, August 20. As finally 
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GREAT SOUTH \Y SKETCHES 
See page 

“HE w : | ! stocratic 
‘T he Os s t y pop t wid the 
mos ittrac e regio i Long 
Island is that includes the forty 
od eS ( 4 wid v iterscapes order 
Yo e Gre South da surely a re 
gion of wl the above pleasar hings 
may said is rendered additionally in- 
teresting from the fact that it is rich also 
issociations, from the days of 
the Indians and the first white men visiting 

these shores down to the present 

The bays, inlets and wooded p ts bris- 
tle w the musical names handed down 


I 

by the Red Men who once hunted and fished 
upon them Hence we meet such queer 
tities as Sampowams, secatogue, Oque- 
nock Weepoose, Mispatuck, Compowis, 
Penataquit, AWixa, Saghtekoos, Scoquams, 
Manshtak, Keemiscomock. Orawack anc 
Watchogue, in addition to the more musie- 
al and better known Moriches, Patchogue, 

uk, Sagg, Amagansett and Ponquogue 
ian bestowal and derivation. 














ng at the extreme westerly end 
of the Island, which debouches into New 
York Bay, a glance at a map shows us that 
southerly shore is lined wit! 
ries of sandy breakwaters termed ‘‘ beach- 
es,’ which in turn inclose a number of 

wid-locked lagoons or bays, very similar 
in formation to the strips of sand and water 
which protect the coast of New Jersey and 
are met with again south of Cape Hatteras. 
The chief of these Long Island barriers is 
the Great South Beach, which incloses Great 
Bay and other waters, and runs un- 
broken from Fire Island Inlet to Montauk 


Point—over seventy miles. 





a se- 

















Both on the ocean side and the land side 
does the Great South Bay and Beach teem 
with summer life. From Fire Island to 
Montauk, including all the ‘‘ Hamptons,” 
re are upward of thirty thriving towns 
and villages, each boasting its resident com- 
munity in winter and regularly recurring 
colonies of thousands of visitors in sum- 
mer All of these resorts boast both still- 
water and surf bathing, the average dis- 
tance of the ocean fromthe mainland being 
about four miles, though a head wind will 
often make tl distance twice as great 
going or comil 

Ne iirer s t can be seen than these 
y fleets of boats putting off from the 
ous resorts, and converging at some 


thing statior Then ensues a 























tral 





couple of hours of fun in the surf, fol- 
lowed by a sun-bath or a stroll on the 
beach in search of shellsand seaweed. But 
to the yachtsman’s eye a still fairer sight 
istocome. At half-past eleven or twelve 
o’clock the return, voyage begins, in order 





to be in time for dinner at one o’clock. The 
utmost liveliness is shown by ‘all hands” 
in getting away, and the picture presented 
by the scores of tiny craft leaving the 
docks and splitting tacks in every direc- 
tion is not surpassed elsewhere. ’'Tis true, 
the boats are all small—from thirteen to 
wenty feet keel—but they are admirably 
handled, the baymen being among the most 
expert yachtsmen afloat, while the ama- 
teurs are often not far behind them. 

Generally the bathing is safe and good, 
and the surf surperb. There is, however, 
more or less undertow, and a southeast 
wind will often cut out the beach badly 
iise a formidable sea-poose. A north- 
west or west wind continuing fer a couple 
of days blows all the warm surface water 
out to sea, and makes the temperature of 
the water intolerably chilly. 

Probably the finest beach for bathing 
purposes on the whole Great South Beach 
is at Quogue. Here the bathing-houses 
make a village by themselves, being di- 
vided off into streets, with such appropri- 
ate names as Pump Street, with the inev- 
ble Main Street. Not only is the beach 
incomparably finer, being, after the first 
few feet of incline, as flat as a floor, but 
every attention is paid to the comfort and 
safety of the bathers. On the veach isa 
large bulletin-board, on which is displayed 
daily the time of high and low tide, the 
temperature of the air and the water, and 
an indication as to whether the bathing 
be “ good,’’ *‘unsafe,”’ “ fair,” “excellent” 
or ‘‘ bad.”’ 

Quogue not only has a queer name—a 
corruption of the Indian quahaug, ** clam” 

but it is a quaint place and is as popular 
to-day as it was in years gone by, when 
De Witt Clinton, Daniel Webster and other 
famous statesmen used to visit it, fishing 
in the neighboring streams and bathing in 
the magnificent surf. Near the beach is 
he old ‘* Dix Farm,” owned and occupied 
formany years by the late John A. Dix, 
and now the summer home of his son, 
the Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Parish, New York. Large tracts of land 
are still occupied by descendants of the 
original settlers from Babylon all the way 
to Easthampton 

At ‘Smith’s Point on the Great South 
Bay a narrow channel divides the mainland 
from » Great South Beach, and connects 
the r body of water with Moriches 
Bay, ‘ast Bay, as it is sometimes called. 
Upon this latter body of water, close to the 
water’s edge, numerous hotels and cottages 
are superbly located. The bay is well shel- 
tered and boating is safe. The roaring of 
the ocean beating on the bar is plainly 
heard at all times ; the atmosphere is full 
of the life-giving ozone, while the pine 
woods yield aromas full of health-giving 
properties At the east end of Moriches 
Bay is Westhampton, the first place east of 
Rockaway where one may drive on the 
ma and to the ocean Well may Byron’s 
famous lines be quoted and applied to this 

gi though they were originally writ- 
ten of a far-distant locality: 
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LUGUST 26, 189° 
The B. & O. RL R 
Is the only J 
To the Wo s Fair 
From tl East 
Via W ton 
Through Pullman Car 
From New York 
CHAS. O. SCULL, C. P. CRAIG 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
Jaltimore, 415 Broadway, 
Md New York 
Good News for Asthmatics. 

We observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo river, West Africa, is now in reach of su 
ferers from Asthma As before announced, this 
new discovery is a positive cure for Asthma. You 
can make trial of the Kola Compound free, by ad- 
dressing a postal card to the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, who are sending out 
larze trial cases free by mail, to sufferers 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


Syrup has been used for children with never failing 
success. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures hemo a es 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 

old and well-tried remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 


PFREE FREE 


GRAND OFFER. 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S 
FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT 
says: “I appreciate the 
fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of 
ladies in the United 
States that would 
to try my World-Re- 
nowned FACE BLEACH ; 
but have been kept 
from doing so on ac- 
count of the price, which 
is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 
bottles taken together, $5.00. In order that 
all of these may have an opportunity, I will 
give to every caller, absolutely free, during 
this month, a sample fhottle, and in order 
to supply those living outside of city, or in 
any part of the world, I will send it safely 
packed, plain wrapper all charges pre paid, 
on receipt of 25c., silver or stamps. 

In every case of FRECKLES, pimples, moth, 
sallowness, black-heads, acne, eczema, oili- 
ness or roughness, or any discoloration or 
disease of the skin, and wrinkles (not 
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LEGENDS OF THE CANE, ROD AND 
STICK 
N nious French write M. Rea 
A written a book to prove tha 

history of civilization i ibutab 

to a billet of wood in the hand of 

man, Whether you call cane, rod, whip 

crozier or scepter. According to at 


| had planted there; 


| from 


| and produced almonds. 


legend concerning Adam, our fi 
made complaint, after his lo 
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that he had lost his power ovel the animals, 
as they would no longer obey him. He wa 
consolingly told to go to the nearest tree, 
take a branch therefrom and strike the 
first one that refused obedience rhis he | 
did, and had notrouble in controlling then 
thereafter. 

Ihe rods of Moses and Aaron come next 
in order, perhaps, as weapons or symbols 


of power. 


The story of Moses and Zipporah 


is doubtless a Talmudic legend pur- 
port of it is that, when Moses was forty 
years of age, he was one day resting unde? 
a fig tree near a well when Zipporah, the 


beautiful daughter of Jethro, a priest of 
Midian, approached with her pitcher 
Moses, seeing her beauty, asked for he 
hand in marriage; but she told him that, 
as her father was a magician, his request 
was pe rilous, for no one could marry one 
of his daughters without first going into 
his garden and pulling up a stick which he 
and so far every suitor 
who had tried the experiment had perished 
This stick was reputed to have descended 
Adam through Enoch, Noah, Shem 
and many other patriarchs, and could only 
be safely touched by one who enjoyed a 
special Divine favor. Moses, however, went 
to the garden and pulled it up at once 
and took it to Jethro. Jethro, seeing that 
Moses survived, looked upon him as a false 
prophet, and threw him into a pit for de 
struction. Here for seven years he was 
fed by Zipporah; and when her father 
found him there at the end of that time 
living and in health, he believed he was a 
true and not a false prophet, and gave 
him Zipporah in marriage 

It was Moses’s rod that triumphed over 


the rods of the magicians of Pharaoh; and 
Aaron’s was like it, having miraculous 
power. From their era on, a rod in the 


hands of king or priest was 
of spiritual and temporal power. Aaron’s 
Was contended, was of almond 
because on one occasion it blossomed 
Moses’s rod could 


“the symbol 


wood, 


| be changed into a serpent and back again, 
| and was therefore supposed to have come 





caused by facial expression) FACE BLEACH | 


removes absolutely. It does not cover up, 
as cosmetics do, but is a cure. 
Address all communication or call on 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 


6 East 14th St., New York. 


A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
ally tend who has not the same 
advantage. Itisthereforea matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


is a never-failing beautifier of the skin; 
removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 
inthe form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

















Glenn’s Soup will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
one cake or cts. for three cakes, by 
CRIT TON, 115 Fuiton 


EN ei seieeineaeraacens 
Street, "iow York City 








TOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, Light, nonor- 
able employment at home, will pay $2) to $4 
per week, write us. MaTToon & Co., OSWEGO, N.Y. 





FOLK reduced, Ibs. a 
month; any one can 


make remedy at home. Miss 


M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr 


says: ‘‘I lost 50 Ibs. and feel splendid. 
Nobsarving Beas ey Part’cls (sealed) 
zc. Hall Co., 4 , Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say 
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from the branch of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil on which the serpent 
twined whe n Eve was tempted. 

With Cain’s club the crime of homicide 
began. Almostall the pagan divinities— 
Egyptian, Grecian and Roman—were en- 
dowed with scepters, pikes and staffs made 
of wood. A bit of gr rapevine served Bac- 
chus, and Ceres had aspear. The ‘‘ Festival 
of the Staff of the Sun,” which luminary 
was supposed to need a prop after the au- 
tumnal equinox, was celebrated with much 
ceremony by the Egyptians. The caduceus 
of Mercury was a most potent stick, and 
the pike of Achilles no other hero could 
handle on account of its great solidity and 
strength. ; 

The shepherds, the descendants of Jubal, 
used only the shepherd’s crook, to which no 





iron or deadly point was attached. They 
lived in the peaceful, pastoral days. The 
| first wars were, however, fought with 
wooden weapons, surmounted or pointed 





} punishment. 


| only an honor to the subject, 


with flint or bone. 
ter was borne by Jacquinairs Priscus, 
and he placed an eagle upon it, which was 


the origin’ of the Roman Eagle. It is 
curious that an ax of wooden handle 
should have finally ended the life of this 


sovereign who first uplifted the scepter in 
Rome. On Charlemagne’s scepter was 
put the ornaments which—as it resembled 
it—led to the adoption of the 
that continued as the symbol of the 
monarchs, 


French 


It was not until the ninth century 
that the scepter arose in France. It was 
generally made there the height of the 


king, and became at the end a rod of curved 


gold. The kings carried this in one hand 
and a plain stick in the other—one to signify 
power and the other to suggest or inflict 


The scepter from its earliest 
was deemed sacred. To kiss it was not 
but by this 
act he gave the highest testimony possible 
to his submission and loyalty. ‘To enter 
the apartment of a Persian monarch with- 
out permission was to incur death—unless 
the monarch, on making discovery of the 
intruder, put out his scepter as a token 
of mercy. Kings swore by their scepters, 
and Esther, in biblical history, is said to 
have kissed the scepter of Ahasuerus. 

On the death of the king in France it 
was the old-time custom of the herald-at- 
arms, Who was a ve ry important personage 
to go to the church where the king was to 
be buried and, holding up a stick which he 
bore, to call aloud thrice: ‘Le Roy est 
mort!” (“The King is dead!”) This was 
done in honor of the defunct ruler. Im- 
mediately after, though, he flourishes his 
stick again, and, crying once more three 
times, says: “ Vive le Roi!” (“ Long live 
the King !’’) to welcome the new ruler. 

The Emperor Vespasian and other mon- 
archs—when it was thought by the super- 
stitious that the king’s toe had the power 
to cure all diseases—forced their subjects 
| to believe that, by touching their scepters, 
| the blind could gain sight and the lame be 

made whole. A much earlier king beat a 
man to death with his scepter, and made 
the people believe that the cause of death 
was by his own act or accident in touching 
it. Afterward no subject in that country 
dared to lay hands on the scepter for fear 
of a sudden death therefrom. 

The Roman augurs used a pontifical 

stick; and this perhaps was turned into 
| the bishop’s crozier. The orifice was, of 


use 


The first Roman scep- | 


fieur-de-lys | 
; ¥* | 4 hollow cane. 


| hollow, 
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course, in its highest development, the 
symbol of episcopal authority, ane be- 
tween this and the scepter—episcopal and 
regal rule—much warlike strife has been 
engendered. A pastoral stick was often 


and made of cypress wood, with a 
crook of bone or ivory at the end. It was 
often elegantly made, too, of the precious 
metals. The Muscovites and other Eastern 
bishops made the crozier straight. 


In feudal times, and in days of chivalry, 
sticks and rods played their part. Philos- 
tratus and other writers tell us that in 
Persia and India there are prophets who 
predict future events from their sticks 
Wands at different times have been sup 
posed to have great power; and the peach 
and willow branch are used by diviners 
in our time to locate veins of water and 
the precious metals. Although it was said 
that two Roman augurs could not look at 


other without laughing, their decis- 

over their sticks were no laughing 

matter, for upon them depended the issue 

of peace and war. The stick of Romulus | 
was so charmed that it escaped hurt from | 
fire in the midst of a fierce conflagration. 


each 
ions 


The Druids used magic wands of wood, 
and to them the oak tree was sacred. 
Mahomet had a stick which was potent 
enough, if the story about it could be | 
believed. Not only did the prophet de- 
stroy idols by the hundred with it, but 
with it he once cut the moon in two. It is | 


on this account, perhaps, that the cut moon 
became the sign for Islam. Little less pow 
erful was the stick of Haroun Al Raschid, 
around which many legends cluster. 


Passing by the sticks of the Roman 
lictors, the primitive stick of bargain and 
betrothal, and the orchestra - master’s 
baton, there was one borne by the _ phi- 
losophers which caused Alexander to say 
of Aristotle thus: ‘I have conquered 
fewer people with my scepter than Aris- 
totle with his stick.’”’ The step from the 


philosopher to the schoolmaster is not far, 
though the rod of the latter was, when 
custom favored it, a highly active instru- 
ment in comparison with the philosopher’s. 
Canes are said to have originated in the 
eleventh century, and at that time they 
were not the special equipments of men, 
but were carried by ladies as well. A cer- 
tain French queen carried one that was 
crowned with a bird, and in Louis XIV.’s 
time, almost all gentlemen of distinction 
who carried canes vied with each other in 
the size and beauty of the gold devices by 
which they were surmounied., It is said | 
that the first eggs of the silkworm were | 
brought to Europe by Persian monks in 
JOEL BENTON. 
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